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Over There From Here 


By Lee Epwarps 


At Trafalgar Square, along the Kur- 
furstendamm, on the Boulevard St. 
Michel, the signs are unmistakable: 
Western Europe today enjoys a far- 
reaching, deepening prosperity. After 
a month of revisiting London and 
Paris and a first look at Berlin, I can 
report that the economic potential of 
the 300 million West Europeans sur- 
passes even that of this country. And 
the Common Market, which Great 
Britain will join as soon as Harold 
Macmillan soothes away the deep- 
rooted insularity of his fellow country- 
men, is the modus operandi to realize 
this economic potential. 


Only 16 short years ago, much of 
Europe was rubble and ruins. Today 
it is steel, glass and neon. The people 
eat well, drive new automobiles, work 
long hours to consolidate the econemic 
gains based on natural resources, 
native ingenuity and American assist- 
ance. The pace of London, Berlin and 
even Paris equals that of New York 
City as does the traffic in the British 
and French capitals. A quiet talk on 
the terrace of a Parisian cafe between 
the rush hours of 5:30 and 7:30 p.m. 
is almost impossible. 


Prosperity abounds in conjunction 
with an uneasy peace. The prime 
question remains: what will Western 
Europe concede, if anything, to the 
Soviet Union in the hope, however 
misplaced, that it will thus preserve 
both peace and prosperity? 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lord Bertrand Russell and his 
bearded followers receive considerable 
newspaper space and public attention 
in the United States, more so than in 
Great Britain. On several occasions 
late this summer countless pamphlets 
and posters were circulated in London 
calling for mass demonstrations against 
nuclear testing and for unilateral dis- 
armament. Instead of the anticipated 
tens of thousands, only hundreds 
seated themselves in the squares and 
before the subway entrances while 
most of these removed themselves 
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rather than be picked up and hauled 
away in paddy wagons to gaol. 

The head of the Chicago Tribune’s 
London Bureau, Arthur Veysey, told 
me: “The Ban-the-Bomb Committee is 
not representative of the English. 
Some of them are publicity seekers, 
some are rather addle-pated, some 
are unquestionably sincere. But what- 
ever they are, their call for unilateral 
disarmament is not echoed by the 
people.” 

Other evidence exists to disprove 
the theory that “Great Britain would 
rather be Red than dead.” For ex- 
ample, West German troops with tanks 
are now training in Wales and al- 
though the papers were filled with 
headlines about “Panzer Divisions 
Fill Welsh Countryside,” the Welsh 
people have not demonstrated in num- 
bers against the presence of young 
men whose older brothers rained 
bombs down upon them one gener- 
ation ago. In addition, Communist- 
sponsored rallies, touted as the largest 
ever held in Wales, fell far short of 
expectations. 


Or consider the situation along the 
Holy Loch in Scotland. A few Scots- 
men have paraded with banners 
against the American nuclear subma- 
rines stationed there, but the majority 
of the people, knowing as well as 
anyone in the world the value of a 
dollar and military security, welcome 
the Yanks and their free-spending 
ways. 

Even the British Labor Party re- 
cently demonstrated its awareness of 
political reality by reversing several of 
its extreme stands of last year, par- 
ticularly a call for unilateral disarma- 
ment. This reversal was preceded at 
the annual Trades Union Congress by 
the expulsion of the Electrical Trades 
Union, a Communist-led union of 
some 250,000 members. 


The British way of life can be sum- 
marized in the phrase, “mend and 
make do.” Although the government 
is perhaps not very enthusiastic, it is 
“making do” with American nuclear 
subs in Scotland, West German troops 
in Wales and American air bases in 
England. 


The task of the United States in 
Great Britain, it would seem, is to 
convince the British that “making do” 
in Europe means the maintenance of 
Western Europe as an armed buffer 
between the Soviet Union and the 
British Isles. British membership in 
the Common Market on the Continent 
ought to make this argument more 
cogent. 





West GERMANY 


During my service in the U.S. army 
six years ago, I became well ac- 
quainted with the economic resur- 
gence of West Germany—the Teutonic 
phoenix rising from blockbuster ashes. 
I visited nearly every major city in the 
Federal Republic in 1955 and 1956 
and knew what to expect when I 
landed in West Berlin this past Sep- 
tember. But the visual impact of the 
new apartment buildings, offices, the- 
aters, avenues, cafes and night clubs 
was sharpened by contrast with the 
appearance and mood of East Berlin. 
I visited the Eastern half of Berlin 
twice: once on a bus tour conducted 
by the Special Services section of the 
U.S. Army and once by myself on foot. 

West Berlin is alive, charged with 
energy, optimism and the hope for 
profits. It is true, since August 13 
with the closing of the border, a subtle 
depression has begun to have its effect 
as reflected in the migrating of hun- 
dreds of young West Berliners to West 
Germany. But West Berlin still stub- 
bornly looks to the future. 

East Berlin, however, is quiescent, 
apathetic, accepting dully a way of 
life for which there appears to be no 
alternative. East Berlin reminded me 
of a city suspended in time, a forgot- 
ten city, lagging ten years behind its 
Western neighbor. Still one should not 
exaggerate. No one is starving in East 
Berlin, the stores are filled with cloth- 
ing and merchandise and even ugly 
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Full of Sound and Fury 


More and more frequently, more and more wildly, 
bewildered Liberals are attempting to discredit the 
steady sure growth of conservatism in America. A few 
years ago they ignored the comparatively few con- 
servatives on and off the campus. Today they no 
longer dare such cavalier treatment of a philosophy 
which is beginning to exhibit all the characteristics of a 
national movement. Today the Liberals use every trick 
in a capacious and well-worn bag to dismiss and 
degrade conservatives and their beliefs. 


To wit, in the October issue of Harper's Magazine, 
in a special 60-page supplement on “The College 
Scene”: 


“In effect, the young conservatives form an aggressive 
minority of nonintellectual students who now stand 
openly for the traditional college culture which im- 
plicity approved of athletics, fraternities, old-fashioned 
patriotism, and the virtues of good business as opposed 
to good words.” 

That is, an intellectual is unquestionably a Liberal; 
therefore, a conservative must be nonintellectual. And 
the proof of this turgid pudding is that conservatives 
believe in and foster athletics, fraternities, “old- 
fashioned” patriotism and good business. 


We do not intend here to list the countless professors, 
journalists, Congressmen and other citizens who are 
conservatives. Our old readers know we have already 
mentioned many in these pages, and we assure our 
new readers there are many others we have not yet 
discussed. The existence of this magazine and_ its 
numerous brethren on campuses from the University 
of Pennsylvania to the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia attest to an intelligent, articulate conservatism 
on the “college scene.” 

Which leaves us with those “nonintellectual” pur- 
suits. Forget about athletics—and the touch football 
of the New Frontier. What about fraternities, patrio- 
tism, business— what is intrinsically nonintellectual 
about them? Nothing, of course, no more than labor 
unions, internationalism and social work are non- 
intellectual. 

What is certain is that it is the very height, or depth, 
of nonintellectualism to characterize any pursuit or 
institution as black or white, good or bad, without a 
fair appraisal of its history. Fraternities produce young 
men who believe in law, order and honor. Business 
produces goods, services and a way of life which is 
the envy and goal of the world. And patriotism, “old- 
fashioned” patriotism that is, produces men like Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, Hoover, Dulles and, yes, Kennedy. 

We are confident that no matter how they try, Lib- 
erals will be unable to pin the nonintellectual label on 
conservatives. And we give them this fair warning: 
Gentlemen, if you persist in describing patriotism, 
business and other basic American concepts as non- 
intellectual, you will do us but not yourselves a great 
service by assuring our ascendancy all the sooner. 


October 23, 1956 


Five years ago, the world watched as thousands of 
Hungarians poured into the streets of Budapest in a 
spontaneous revolt against the Communist regime. And 
the world listened to the anxious voices of those brave 
Hungarians calling for help until, in a paroxysm of fear 
and shame, it turned off the radio and pushed the Hun- 
garian “uprising” out of its mind. 
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A few stubborn souls in the United Nations called 
for an investigation which was duly completed and 
filed with the appropriate committee. It was a good 
report, but the General Assembly has yet to discuss 
the matter, preferring understandably to occupy itself 
with matters less controversial and less embarrassing. 

There are some things better forgotten, but Budapest 
in 1956 and the timidity of the United Nations and the 
United States that fall is an inaction we shall never 
forget nor allow our friends to pass over. Remembering 
it as we do, we believe we understand more clearly 
some of the problems of the Cold War and their solu- 
tion than several of our absent-minded contemporaries. 


Oh, Dem Golden 
Tractors 


When Secretary of Agricuture Orville Freeman sold 
his feed grains program to Congress, we thought the 
farmers’ millennium was around the corner. We as- 
sumed, after hearing Mr. Freeman tell it, that the 
farmers would soon be driving golden tractors, that 
mountainous surpluses would mysteriously disappear, 
and that the American taxpayers would be saved a half- 
billion dollars to boot. Unfortunately, however, some 
cold-hearted statisticians, who don’t seem to care at all 
for Mr. Freeman’s dreams, have come along to upset 
the timetable of the millennium. 

Walter Garver, manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s agriculture department, has pointed out that 
under the emergency program rammed through Con- 
gress, the government has already paid corn and sor- 
ghum producers $768 million not to produce anything 
at all. Although this was a new feature of the pro- 
gram designed to reduce surpluses, Mr. Garver says 
the government will spend nearly as much this year 
as last to store these two commodities. 

In addition, it seems that surpluses in other com- 
modities have resulted from the Freeman program. 
Part of the strategy of the bureaucrats in Agriculture 
was to get farmers to divert feed grains production 
to soybeans. This was to be done by raising soybean 
price supports from $1.85 a bushel to $2.30 a bushel. 
Sad to relate, however, is that the government is now 
faced with a magnificent 100 million bushel surplus 
of soybeans, a product which was never seriously 
plagued by surpluses under Mr. Ezra Taft Benson. 

But this isn’t the end of the story. Although farm 
income in some cases has been increased, the govern- 
ment has reduced the income of the three out of every 
five farmers who refused to join the program. The 
government, in order to force farmers to join, has 
dumped surplus grain on the market at $1 a bushel, 
far below what the market would normally bring. In 
short, 60 per cent of the farmers raising feed grains 
who desired to sell their grain to the market instead 
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of to the government have had their income deliberately 
lowered by the government for defying Mr. Freeman. 
We wonder: is this why the Department of Agriculture 
recently called its feed grains program a “success”? 


A New Status Symbol 


A uniquely American institution is the Home Show. 
Local merchants in a large city band together to display 
their wares under one roof and then charge admission 
for potential customers. One such exposition was re- 
cently held in Washington, D. C. 

There were the usual displays of luxurious carpets, 
furniture of all periods in mellow finishes, sparkling 
china, silver and glassware in magnificent settings, and 
spacious kitchens with appliances in pastel pinks, 
greens and blues. Amid all this material splendor, one 
exhibit stood as grim testimony to the pessimism of 
some, and the incurable optimism of others. 

Fallout shelters, especially designed by professional 
decorators, were featured by the American Institute 
of Decorators. There were model shelters equipped 
with cots, pantries stocked with canned food and 
canned water, running water, heat, and bathroom 
facilities. Featured were tastefully designed shelter 
plans including elements of color and comfort, an 
innovation exclusively American, we're sure. Three 
sample shelters were pictured: a hobby-room shelter; 
a library shelter; and a family-room shelter. This, of 
course, meant that a shelter could be used in peace- 
time while serving as a constant reminder to its occu- 
pants that it would be their salvation in time of nuclear 
holocaust. 

The shelters stimulated much interest and the sales- 
men answered wide-ranging questions from wide- 
eyed onlookers. “How do you cook? How many people 
will it hold? What does it cost?” One question, we 
noticed, was never asked: “Is it bomb-proof?” 





An Apology 


For a group which is allegedly the captive of 
Big Business, we openly confess that we are often 
perplexed by the myriad intricacies of business. 
Last month we transferred the mailing operation 
of the New Guard from New York City to Wash- 
ington and, as our readers know too well, man- 
aged to delay delivery of the October issue until 
quite late in the month (that is, November). We 
hereby tender our most abject apologies to the 
several thousand readers of the New Guard and 
make a solemn vow that it will not happen again 
—particularly to those thoughtful individuals who 
decide that the perfect Christmas gift for their 
friends would be a year’s subscription to the New 
Guard. 
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Perhaps they were afraid to know, but the sad truth 
is that the shelters will only be effective if they are 
well outside a 10-mile radius of the center of the 
explosion, based upon a five-megaton nuclear bomb. 
The next week, these same Washingtonians read an 
account of the total destruction which would come 
from such a blast. We wonder how many invested in 
shelters. 

While the bomb-scare is something which seems to 
be the exclusive domain of hand-wringing Liberals, 
and while Europeans do not seem to be nearly as 
apprehensive as Americans are, we think there is 
something indomitable about a nation of people who 
not only see an opportunity to make money by building 
shelters, but who make them attractive and liveable. 
Could a bomb shelter become another status symbol? 


The Reluctant Dragon 


It took three atomic tests by the Russians to light a 
fuse under our rather Hamletesque President, but 
nevertheless we applaud his decision to allow this 
country to protect itself again by resuming nuclear 
testing. We are happy for small favors. And they are 
indeed small favors. For while we have permitted 
ourselves the luxury of se*ting off a few bantam bombs, 
we restrict ourselves meticuously to underground explo- 
sions while the Russians continue tests in the atmos- 
phere, a far better laboratory in which to perfect atomic 
weapons. Why, for heaven’s sake, give them this advan- 
tage? It cannot be argued that the proponents of 
atmospheric testing are only such “hard” anti-Commu- 
nists as Edward Teller or Thomas Dodd. Senator 
Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.), for example, the second rank- 
ing member of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
has claimed that above-ground tests are necessary to 
develop anti-missile missiles and other paraphernalia 
vital to our defenses. 

The fallout issue, hysterically played up by the liberal 
press, is, essentially, a phony issue. Dr. Teller, Lewis 
Strauss and Harry Truman have recently stated that 
there is no reason to fear the amount of radioactivity 
added to the atmosphere by testing. The Secretary 
of Health Education and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, 
has declared that the present level of radiation resulting 
from Soviet testing is not dangerous at the present 
time. No doubt unceasing tests could have harmful 
effects in the future, but there is no reason the govern- 
ment and the press should throw themselves into orgi- 
astic rites against atmospheric tests when such tests 
may well have to be conducted for the sake of survival. 
What happens we should like to know when the govern- 
ment finally recognizes that atmospheric tests are neces- 
sary for survival? Has the government, having so vig- 
orously condemned them, painted itself into such a 
propaganda corner that the President feels he cannot 
extricate himself from this position? 

Since Khrushchev’s detonation of a 50-megaton blast, 
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THIS MONTH 


e With characteristic clarity and disdain for the 
obvious, Walter Trohan, head of the Chicago 
Tribune’s Washington bureau, takes a close 
look at the “freedoms” America is being asked 
to defend. His analysis, strictly non-Freudian, 
appears on page 6. 

Quite suddenly, Burma has become important 
as the U.N. considers Mr. U Thant of that 
Asiatic nation as its next Secretary General. 
And quite suddenly, Robert Harley of George- 
town University offers us and our readers a 
brilliant and disturbing article about Burma 
and its brand of neutralism. See page 7. 


e Well, there were these two magazines, a Soviet 
one aimed at the U.S. and an American one 
aimed at the U.S.S.R., and it seems the U.S. was 
upset because the Soviet one wasn’t doing too 
well. Sounds incredible? Read Allan Ryskind 
on page 10 for details. 

Journalist, lexicographer, biere vivant, cur- 
mudgeon—all these and more was H. L. Mencken 
of Baltimore, Maryland, who is treated with 
fondness and affection by our Kentucky cor- 
respondent, Robert Thornton, beginning on 
page ll. 











the Administration, it is true, has dropped hints that 
it may yet begin its own atmospheric testing. We recall, 
however, that the United States, with essentially the 
same scientific advisers as it now has, endured three 
years and a readily detectable nuclear blast before 
altering its absurd position on underground nuclear 
tests. We hope it will take less time for the Admin- 
istration to change its position on this matter. 


Your Government 


And You 


We should love our government. It helps us to be 
happy. It gives us good things to read. Like books 
and income tax returns. Our government has just 
given us a new book. It is called POGO PRIMER 
FOR PARENTS. 

It is a funny book. It shows little animals watching 
teevee. It shows big animals watching the little animals. 
It also shows monsters and what to do with them. 

It is only one book of many our government gives 
us. In the back it shows other books our government 
has made for us. Our government pays to have them 
made for us. They are very important. Like PRE- 
NATAL CARE (20¢), and INFANT CARE (15¢)— 
also, YOUR CHILD FROM ONE TO SIX (20¢) and 
YOUR CHILD FROM SIX TO TWELVE (20¢) and 
THE ADOLESCENT IN YOUR FAMILY (25¢). 

We should love our government. 








Guest Columnist 





Are We Free? 


By WALTER TROHAN 


Almost every moment of every day 
we are told that we are fighting to 
preserve freedom in a world dark- 
ened by totalitarianism. The chorus 
swells when spending is increased 
and military service is demanded. 


No sacrifice is too great, our lead- 
ers tell us, to save our way of freedom 
from the terrors of totalitarianism. 
Sacrifice, of course, means more taxes 
and time, if not death. For the mili- 
tary it creates the highly prized 
clusters of stars. 





Walter Trohan, head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Chicago Tribune 
(otherwise known as “The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper”) and syndicated 
columnist, has been analyzing the 
Nation’s Capital since 1934. He lists 
among his favorite entertainments, 
bull fighting and Liberal baiting. His 
article is the latest in a series written 
especially for the New Guard by dis- 
tinguished conservatives. 





It would seem, then, the time has 
come to examine this freedom for 
which we are spending our dollars, 
giving our time and straining our 
honor. In 1960 the total cost of 
government—federal, state and local 
—of 151.3 billion dollars represented 
37% cents of every dollar of our total 
personal income of 400 billion dollars. 


If spending is the yardstick then 
we should have more freedom than 
any people ever had in history or 
than we ever had in the 185 years 
since the liberty bell pealed happy 
tidings in Philadelphia. But, when 
we take a close look, it would seem 
as difficult to measure our freedom 
as it is to measure promised milk and 
honey by the yard. 


No American has seen his pay 
check in full since 1935 when taxes 
were imposed for old age insurance 
whether or not he wanted to be 
insured. Recently, members of a 
religious group, who did not believe 
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in social security, suffered seizure of 
their property and sale of their cattle 
at auction for social security taxes. 


During World War II a far heavier 
bite was taken out of all pay checks 
for income taxes before the tax actu- 
ally became due. In many cases the 
government collects more than will be 
owed, In time the taxpayer may get it 
back, but he has no choice about pay- 
ment. President Kennedy would like 
power to raise or lower taxes within 
a 25 per cent margin without our 
consent to meet spending or without 
consideration of the remote possibility 
that spending will be cut. 


In order to collect more taxes, the 
Kennedy administration is preparing 
to give all taxpayers a number. There 
is also talk of lowering taxes in the 
91 per cent bracket, which by coin- 
cidence, of course, happens to be Mr. 
Kennedy’s bracket. This numbering 
would put Americans into a_ fiscal 
Alcatraz, where they would share a 
numbering system with dangerous 
criminals as potential or actual tax 
evaders. Most Americans have long 
recognized the government already 
has their number when it comes to 
collecting taxes. 


No American is free to own gold 
at home or abroad. However, foreign 
governments can and do raid our gold 
supply at Fort Knox. They have 
been raiding at such an alarming 
rate that the Kennedy administration 
sent officials with hat in hand to beg 
West Germany to raise the value of 
its marks in order to encourage a 
slowing of the drain. Not too long 
ago the government was putting guns 
into the hands of our young men 
and encouraging them to shoot many 
of these same Germans on sight. 
Today it is asking us to build bomb 
shelters to save ourselves from a pos- 
sible nuclear holocaust that could 
come from protecting the Germans. 
It is interesting to note that for all 
its spending the government can’t 
and won't protect us in nuclear war. 


Throughout our history one of our 
proudest boasts was that we were 


free from conscription. Now we have 
had conscription for 20 years, most 
of them years of comparative peace. 
Farmers know they are not free to 
grow what they want on their own 
land, because they can be sent to jail if 
they persist in doing so. Previously 
citizens were free from government 
competition in making a living. Today 
their government operates some 
19,000 enterprises covering 47 lines 
of activity from lending and insurance 
to distilling and manufacture of sur- 
gical instruments. 





Not long ago a man was free to 
educate his children as he pleased. 
Today he is told whom his children 
must go to school with. This is being 
advanced as protection of general 
freedom and there is some supporting 
argument. However, the theory has 
produced excesses of enthusiasm so 
that officials are trying to dictate per- 
sonnel of football teams, membership 
in clubs and the proportion of workers 
in the government by race and color 
rather than by merit. 


Under totalitarianism there is a 
strangling of freedom, because leaders 
insist they know best—whether they 
were known as “little father” in the 
days of the czars or “big father” in 
the days of Josef Stalin and Nikita 
Khrushchev. We can be excused for 
beginning to wonder whether we will 
have any freedom left to fight for 
under “little brother” Robert Ken- 
nedy and “big brother,” John F. 
Kennedy. 
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Burma: A Case Study of Neutralism in Asia 


By Ropert G. HARLEY 


Rangoon: first of the cities of the 
Orient, enroute from India and the 
Middle East. The city of golden 
pagodas; Buddhist temples pointing 
up to God from every quarter. A city 
where every man, according to the 
dictates of his Buddhist Faith, spends 
a part of his life as a monk, wandering 
from house to house with a little 
wooden bowl begging for his food. 

Rangoon: a cool, green city, coming 
as such a relief after the heat and dust 
of such places as Cairo, Karachi, and 
Calcutta. A city of parks and tree- 
lined roads, looking in most places 
like a sprawling suburb rather than a 
city of nearly a half million. 


Rangoon: perhaps capital of the 
next Communist-controlled nation of 
Asia. 

I received my first taste of Burmese 
“neutralism” the day I arrived in Ran- 
goon. I was supposed to be met at the 
airport by Thakin Ba Sein, the leader 
of the Burmese Anti-Communist politi- 
cal party and leader of the Asian 
Peoples Anti-Communist League for 
Burma. He had been described to me 
as a courageous and fearless fighter 
against communism and a man feared 
and hated by those elements seeking 
the takeover of his nation. At the air- 
port waiting for me were the wife and 
family of Ba Sein, but Ba Sein himself 
was unable to be there, having been 
for the last few months in Rangoon 
Jail. 

Ba Sein’s case shows in its true 
light the nature of Burmese-style 
“neutrality.” About five months earlier 
he had been preparing to attend the 
conference of the Asian Peoples Anti- 
Communist League which was being 
held in Manila with representatives 
from every free Asian Country, and 
many other observers from nations 
around the world, including James 
Burnham and Senator Thomas Dodd 
(D.-Conn.) from the United States. 


Ba Sein was traveling there not as 
a representative of his nation, but as a 
representative of the considerable 
number of Burmese who are militant 
anti-Communists. He was at the Ran- 
goon airport a few minutes from 
departure when he was seized by the 
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Burmese police and taken into custody. 
He was prevented from flying to 
Manila because his presence at the 
conference would be in some way 
prejudicial to the national interest. 

Thus it would seem that Burma 
has decided that any sort of anti- 
communism would despoil her lily- 
white neutrality, even if that anti- 
communism only comprises attending 
a meeting with anti-Communist lead- 
ers of other nations. (A query: Did 
Burma prevent the leaders of its Com- 
munist party from attending the party 
Congress in Moscow?) 

Ba Sein was held without charges 
until the time that I visited there. He 
was allowed a limited number of visi- 
tors, and his mail was held up and 
rigorously censored. The letter from 
Marvin Liebman of the Committee of 
One Million informing him of my 
arrival was held up for about a month 
and a half. He was finally released the 
morning that I left Rangoon, but 
unfortunately, not in time for me to 
meet him. 

The Burmese Communist party, tra- 
ditionally, has been heavily controlled 
from the outside, and has no legiti- 
mate claim to being an indigenous 
movement. When the party was first 
founded in Burma, over half of the 
members of the executive board of 
the party were Indians. Today, how- 





ever, the reins of power have shifted 
to the east, and it is principally China 
that is concerned with the subversion 
of the small nation, as part of its plan 
to leave the Western bastion of Thai- 
land almost completely encircled. 





The accompanying article is one of 
the most absorbing that it has been 
the pleasure of the New Guard to 
publish. Its author is Robert Harley, 
a senior at Georgetown University and 
a regional director of Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom. We find it almost 
impossible to believe but Bob insists 
it is his first published work. 





There is evidence of much Russian 
activity here also, though not on the 
same scale as the Chinese, for an obvi- 
ous reason which I shall detail below. 
(No, Justice Douglas, Russia and 
China, at last notice, were not pre- 
paring to fight over Burma, no more 
than they are over Mongolia. It’s 
funny, and I know it must be some 
sort of coincidence, but their activities 
even seem to complement one an- 
other. ) 


From my rather brief and limited 
observation of the Russian activity, it 
seemed to be mainly confined to two 
fields: propaganda and higher educa- 
tion. I shall not dwell on their propa- 
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ganda activity whose methods and 
effectiveness are familiar to all of us 
except perhaps to officials of the 
ULS.LA. 


In higher education they are in the 
school building and teacher supplying 
business. I visited a beautiful new 
Russian-built engineering college that, 
at least in its physical plant, equaled 
or surpassed many American col- 
leges and universities. In conversa- 
tions with students there, and from 
other institutions of higher learning, I 
received the impression that great 
Communist inroads were being made 
in this area. 


All of Southeast Asia, including 
Burma, has throughout much of its 
history been dominated by the rulers 
of the China mainland; thus histori- 
cally and geographically the Chinese 
are the logical agents for the Commu- 
nist takeover of that area. To these 
reasons are added two more that are, 
perhaps, even more important. The 
Chinese are racially akin to the peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia, and thus may 
operate among them more freely than 
Russian Caucasians. Lastly, a great 
percentage of the population are actu- 
ally Chinese, and provide an extremely 
fertile field for Chinese Communist 
operation. The Chinese population of 
Rangoon has been estimated to be as 
high as 35%. Were the Communists to 
gain control of this group, they would 
be well on the way to controlling the 
entire nation. 


I was able to obtain a very good 
picture of the position of the Chinese 
in Burma through many meetings with 
“White” Chinese (or free Chinese, as 
opposed to “Red” Chinese) leaders. 
I spoke with White Chinese business 
men, teachers, and students; I visited 
the office of the free Chinese news- 
paper, spoke with the editor and some 
reporters; and lastly I was given a 
dinner by about thirty of the leaders 
of the free Chinese community. 


The situation of the White Chinese 
is, in a word, grim. The Burmese gov- 
ernment recognizes, whole-heartedly 
collaborates with, and supports the 
Red Chinese in Rangoon. The anti- 
Communist Chinese, on the other 
hand, are barely tolerated by the 
regime. The Chinese schools are run 
by the Communist Chinese govern- 
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ment, as are the Chinese banking and 
business facilities. Celebration of Red 
Chinese holidays is allowed and act- 
ively encouraged by the government; 
on the other hand, celebration of the 
Nationalist Chinese holiday is for- 
bidden. 


No large anti-Communist gatherings 
of any sort are allowed. Recently the 
vice president of the Taiwan (For- 
mosa) Boy Scouts made a trip to 
Burma. The White Chinese commu- 
nity planned a large welcome for him 
(being the first person of even a sort 
of semi-official capacity to come from 
Taiwan in years). They were in- 
formed by the government that this 
was strictly forbidden. There was to 
be no public welcome of any sort, 
only small private gatherings would 
be tolerated. The dinner that was held 
for me, I was told, had to be kept 
small and informal for the same rea- 
sons. In Burma, apparently, city-wide 
demonstrations celebrating the Com- 
munist takeover of China are fully in 
the spirit of neutrality, but the wel- 
come of a boy scout leader from an 
anti-Communist nation somehow be- 
smirches that neutrality. 


The prospect, however, is not 
totally gloomy. For all their apparent 
control of the situation, the Red 
Chinese have not yet won over the 
Chinese community completely. Dur- 
ing the Communist holiday celebra- 
tions the majority of the Chinese, in 
fact, did not participate in the festivi- 
ties. But neither do the majority sup- 
port the free Chinese. At present they 
are standing in the middle, ready to 
join whatever appears to be the win- 
ning side. 

The key to the entire situation is 
United States’ policy toward Formosa. 
As long as the United States backs 
Chiang Kai-shek these overseas 
Chinese see the Taiwan government 
as being as powerful as that on the 
mainland. But let the United States 
make any movement that would ap- 
pear to be removing some of its sup- 
port from Chiang, and these Chinese 
will have found their winning side. 
The free Chinese look with fear upon 
the United States policy in the U.N. 
Concerning the admission question, 
they kept asking me, “We don’t know 
anything about your President Ken- 
nedy; what do you think he will do?” 
The person in the U.S. government 
most feared by the free Chinese is 
Chester Bowles. 


The situation in Burma as a whole, 
is very serious. It was frankly voiced 
to me by most of the democratic lead- 
ers that the complete Communist take- 
over of the country is not far off. One 
of them put it this way, “We shall be 
the next Laos.” 


The only way that Burma can be 
saved is through positive action on our 
part. Our position in Burma was dam- 
aged by our inaction in Laos, and 
crippled by our inaction in Cuba. The 
fate of Burma now stands at the 
Brandenberg Gate. If we lose Berlin, 
we lose Burma, for even the staunch- 
est anti-Communist will begin to say, 
(as one said to me), “We can’t stand 
alone.” 


And as an afterthought, isn’t it 
grand that the man most likely to be 
the next secretary-general of the 
United Nations comes from such a 
truly neutral country? 





“Red China-Outlaw” 


“Red China—Outlaw,” a half-hour 
film documentary narrated by Lowell 
Thomas and produced by the Com- 
mittee of One Million (Against the 
Admission of Red China to the U.N.) 
is now available for circulation. The 
film was given its premiere in middle 
August before a select audience of 
Washington VIP’s, diplomats, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen and their assistants. 


Authentic films of Chinese com- 
munes and labor camps in Red China 
emphasize the stark horror of life 
under Communism. Pictures of the 
atrocious acts of the Red Chinese 
against the Tibetans are proof that 
the Peiping regime is anything but 
“peace-loving,” in the words of the 
U.N. charter. The film also surveys 
the outlaw regime’s activities as the 
world’s largest producer and distrib- 
utor of narcotics. 


Short statements by Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, Senator Thomas 
Dodd of Connecticut and Congress- 
man Walter Judd of Minnesota back 
up the film with sound reasoning 
against the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. Copies are avail- 
able from the Committee of One Mil- 
lion, 79 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York. 
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The Red Army: Myth or Menace? 


By WiLi1AM M. SCHULZ 


Nikita Khrushchev rants and raves 
in his crude efforts to drive the West 
from Berlin, but his threats are more 
vocal than real. The Soviet Premier 
threatens once again to sign a peace 
treaty with the East German puppet 
state of Walter Ulbricht. The British 
urge “accommodation.” So do key 
elements within the State Department. 


To those able to look beyond the 
blustering of Comrade Khrushchev, 
however, the likelihood of armed con- 
flict in Germany is very slim. White- 
maned Thomas Dodd of Connecticut, 
the Senate’s chief expert on Commu- 
nist strategy, explains why. 


The Soviets, he feels, cannot chance 
war over Berkin—or any other piece 
of real estate—because the risks in- 
herent in a military showdown are 
too great. A long succession of up- 
risings behind the Iron Curtain has 
demonstrated three things: 


* That the satellite army divisions 
are totally unreliable; 


* That the Soviet army itself is 
dangerously unreliable; 


* That the mass of people under the 
Communist yoke share a common 
hatred for the regime which sup- 
presses them. 


It was 20 years ago, when the Nazi 
invaders of Adolph Hitler overran the 
Soviet Union, that the world got its 
first real indication as to the loyalty 
of the Communist armies. Although 
the Reds enjoyed overwhelming su- 
periority in manpower, aircraft, tanks 
and artillery, the Russian Army de- 
fected in droves. 


The civilian population greeted the 
Nazi hordes as liberators, and there 
was singing in the streets of Moscow 
as German troops drove the Commu- 
nist government far into the interior 
of Russia. In a period of months, 
the Nazis had built up an army of 
500,000 Soviets to fight the Commu- 
nists. It was only the brutality of 
the Nazis themselves that enabled the 
Red Army to win victory. 
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World War II ended 16 years ago, 
of course, but there is abundant in- 
formation that the situation is little 
different today. Soviet divisions orig- 
inally stationed in Hungary during the 
1956 uprising were withdrawn in the 
first rounds of battle because they 
refused to bear arms against the Hun- 
garian people. Whole divisions of 
Red troops later defected to the cause 
of the freedom fighters, following men 
such as Vladimir Norvikov, a colonel 
in the Red Army, who broadcast over 
Radio Gyor on October 28, 1956: 


“My unit has forcibly overpowered 
the attacks of the security police. Now 
the most urgent problem for the 
Soviet Army is to uphold the good 
name of the Russians with arms and in 
the spirit of Russian - Hungarian 
friendship. We, the Soviet people, 
have found out by our own lives, that 
it cannot go on like this anymore. We 
see that the Stalinists are hated not 
only at home but everywhere. 


“We call upon all real Russian 
patriots, for whom the honor of our 
nation is dear, to extend a brotherly 
hand to the Hungarian people and, 
together with them, pave the road for 
a new and better future.” 


It is estimated that 15,000 troops 
in Budapest alone deserted to fight 
with the Hungarians, and huge losses 
were reported from the elite Soviet 
Second Guard Division. This is, Sen. 
Dodd explains, equivalent to per- 
sonnel of the U.S. Marine Corps or 
the British Guards deserting under 
fire. 


One Hungarian prison camp alone 
housed 10,000 Red Army deserters 
after the revolt had been quashed, 
and thousands of others were shipped 
in boxcars back to the Soviet Union. 


If the Red Army itself is unreli- 
able, the armies of the various satel- 
lite nations are completely untrust- 
worthy. In July of this year, East 
German Defense Minister Karl Hoff- 
man addressed Army leaders in the 
Soviet section of Berlin. 


The meeting was called to order 
preparations for “maximum combat 





readiness” and to correct political 
waverers. Yet the official military 
publication, People’s Army, reports 
that Hoffman was bombarded with 
questions showing division and con- 
fusion in the ranks: 


“Will the Soviets go home after 
signing of a peace treaty?” 

“Will we get self-determination 
after the peace treaty?” 


Pentagon officials doubt that a 
single satellite division could be 
counted upon to fight the Western 
powers. And neither, for that matter, 
could the Red divisions in those coun- 
tries. The 33 divisions which the 
Kremlin maintains in Eastern Europe 
—22 in East Germany, seven in Hun- 
gary, two in Rumania, and two in 
Poland—would have their work cut 
out keeping the people down, and a 
very real probability is that Soviet 
soldiers would desert as they did in 
Hungary. 

As the threat of conflict grows it 
is imperative, Sen. Dodd implores, 
for us to call the Soviet bluff on the 
Warsaw Pact which is said to bind 
together the satellite nations and the 
motherland in unshakable military 
alliance. There are now more than 
one million troops in the captive 
nations that are used to blackmail a 
frightened West. They should not 
worry, but reassure us. For they are 
Khrushchev’s problem, and the rea- 
son there shall be no military show- 
down on the plains of Europe. 





Soviet Propaganda ala USIA 


By ALLAN RysKIND 


On the assumption that the devil 
will mend his ways if you change his 
cultural level, the State Department 
is planning once again to renew the 
U.S. -U.S.S.R. over-all cultural ex- 
change program which would have 
met a timely death at the end of the 
year. No such luck. It has been 
pointed out with weary regularity 
that the U.S. gets the bad end of this 
deal, but State, with masochistic relish, 
stubbornly wishes to retain it. 


The Soviet Union, says Congress- 
man Walter Judd (R.-Minn.), who 
serves on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, sends spies (the Moiseyev 
dancers had one), Party recruiters, 
and professional propaganda agents 
to the United States, while we export 
amateur propagandists to the U.S.S.R. 
Moreover, the Reds use this program 
to soften U.S. citizens psychologically 
so that when they think of the Soviet 
Union they have visions of Ulanova 
and Sviatoslav Richter rather than 
barbed wire across Berlin. 


Government officials argue, how- 
ever, that the exchange program 
allows the U.S. to soften up Soviet 
citizens in return, overlooking the 
fact that the average Russian cannot 
elect to power those who may share 
his own kindly image of Uncle Sam. 
The average Russian, anyway, accord- 
ing to a darling of the New Frontier, 
George Kennan, has for a long time 
scoffed at official Communist propa- 
ganda directed at America, but in no 
way has this appeased Soviet appetite 
for more territory nor has it prevented 
Soviet aggression. 


The absurdity of these cultural ar- 
rangements is manifest in a particular 
part of the program whereby the U.S. 
sends to the Soviet Union monthly 
50,000 copies of America Illustrated 
(a United States Information Agency 
publication), while Russia distributes 
in America the same number of an 
official Communist publication, USSR, 
the Russian version of Life. 


Supposedly, according to the USIA, 


this magazine swap is the only way 
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the U.S. can present a true picture 
of America to the Russians. Unfortu- 
nately, there are a few hitches. The 
United States must distribute its maga- 
zine through a Soviet state distribu- 
tion agency, Soyuzpechat, which, ac- 
cording to a State Department 
employee who recently returned from 
Russia, frequently refuses to deliver 
sizeable bundles of America Illustrated 
to Soviet newsstands. (Maybe it’s bet- 
ter that way: a recent edition of 
America Illustrated had a spread of 
photos about the average American 
farm without displaying a single piece 
of mechanized equipment, proving to 
the Russians, no doubt, that we have 
caught up with them in 
National Product. ) 


Gross 


Yet never say that America isn’t a 
Christian nation, unwilling to do the 
enemy a good turn: American firms, 
with only generosity and Russian 
rubles in mind, print and distribute 
the official Soviet propaganda maga- 
zine in this country with nothing but 
the best service for the Soviet Union. 
The Russians, despite alleged advance- 
ment of Soviet technology, hire an 
American firm, Haynes Lithograph 
Co., in Rockville, Maryland, to print 
50,000 copies of USSR _ monthly, 
Haynes being the same company, by 
the way, which prints America Illus- 
trated. (“We'll do business with any- 
one,” graciously states Vice-President 
Kenneth Haynes Jr.) 


But it is the State Department 
which actively encourages American 
firms to print USSR, even though 
Foggy Bottom admits American print- 
ing firms can package Soviet propa- 
ganda far more attractively than Soviet 
firms. State, apparently, has improved 
upon the code of chivalry so that 
today one not only returns the op- 
ponent his dropped sword, but hones 
the blade for him if it is slightly dull. 
Bill Hayes, Vice-President of Wiscon- 
sin Cuneo Press (which formerly pub- 
lished USSR) claims the State Depart- 
ment so desired American firms to 
print Soviet propaganda that it asked 
larger firms to put out USSR after a 
small company in New York quit 
printing it because of public pressure. 


Alas, there are other curious man- 
ifestations in a program which has 
the United States producing better 
Soviet propaganda than the Soviet 
Union. Last year the United States 
Information Agency put out a film 
(“Khrushchev’s American Journey”) 
about the Soviet Premier’s visit to the 
United States in 1959, a film osten- 
sibly fashioned to offset a Russian- 
made movie of Khrushchev’s visit. 
While the USIA thought it had scored 
a coup against the Communists when 
they agreed to let the film be shown 
behind the Iron Curtain, it never 
wondered why the Communists agreed 
to such a plan. 


Normally, it would take little per- 
ception to realize that the Communists 
would like their own captives to view 
an American film more pro-Khrush- 
chev than a Russian film. The USIA 
production, for example, eliminated 
all anti-Khrushchev demonstrations 
(unlike the Russian version), paused 
long enough to render a 21-gun salute 
to Khrushchev, jiggled the film clips 
so that it appeared as if Americans 
enthusiastically greeted the Soviet 
dictator wherever he went, and elec- 
tronically played up—to thunderous 
proportions—the ovation Khrushchev 
received at the United Nations where 
he gave his disarmament speech. The 
Russians couldn’t have made a better 
film (and didn’t) than the one made 
at home by America’s chief propa- 
ganda arm, the USIA. 


Maybe it’s too much to expect, but 
I suggest that if America insists upon 
continuing the cultural-exchange pro- 
gram, she require one thing: that the 
Communists write and produce their 
own propaganda. 
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By Rosert M. THORNTON 


To the members of the younger 
generation, those in school or just 
recently graduated, H. L. Mencken is 
probably little more than a name. 
For although the man has been dead 
less than six years, it has been over 
twenty years since he was much in 
the public eye. Mencken was at the 
height of his fame in the nineteen 
twenties and early ‘thirties, his influ- 
ence waning as the Welfare State, 
under Roosevelt II, began the growth 
which has today reached stupendous 
proportions. Now what Mencken’s 
place will be in American letters, and 
what books of his, if any, will be read 
by future generations is not my con- 
cern here. I merely wish to offer some 
views on the man and his work which 
might convince a few readers that it 
would be worthwhile to dip into some 
of Mr. Mencken’s books, if not take 
a deep plunge and read them all. 


As the Rev. E. A. Opitz has 
noted, “Mencken had his blind spots, 
and some of them glare. But in the 
political arena he saw clearly.” For 
instance, his editorial in the July 1924 
American Mercury is a remarkable 
declaration, in brief, of a libertarian’s 
political philosophy. 

“Government,” Mencken said, quot- 
ing William Godwin, “can have no 
more than two legitimate purposes: 
the suppression of injustice against 
individuals within the community and 
the common defense against external 
invasion.” Few people, he noted, were 
able “to differentiate clearly between 
government as a necessary device for 
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H. L. Mencken: 






A Prejudiced View 


maintaining order in the world and 
government as a device for maintain- 
ing the authority and prosperity of 
predatory rascals and swindlers.” 

Mencken was one of the early crit- 
ics of what is mistakenly called pro- 
gressive education. It is hard to believe 
that the piece the following quotation 
was taken from was first published in 
1918—forty-three years ago! 

“The aim seems to be to reduce 
the whole teaching process to a sort of 
automatic reaction, to discover some 
master formula that will not only take 
the place of competence and resource- 
fulness in the teacher but that will also 
create an artificial receptivity in the 
child. Teaching becomes a thing in 
itself, separable from and superior to 
the thing taught. 

“All this, I need not point out, is in 
sharp contrast to the old theory of 
teaching. By that theory mere tech- 
nique was implified and subordinated. 
All that it demanded of the teacher 
told off to teach, say, geography, was 
that that he master the facts in the 
geography book and provide himself 
with a stout rattan. 

“ .. It (the old theory of teaching) 
tested the teacher as and how he 
ought to be tested—that is, for his 
actual capacity to teach, not for his 
mere technical virtuosity. There was, 
in fact, no technique for him to mas- 
ter, and hence none for him to hide 
behind. He could not conceal a hope- 
less inability to impart knowledge be- 
neath a correct professional method.” 

In the ’twenties and ’thirties “intel- 
lectuals” were, with relatively few 
exceptions, strong supporters of 
socialism or some form of collectivist 
state. Mencken, however, while as 
critical as anyone of American soci- 
ety, saw very clearly that the market 
economy, free enterprise system (he 
calls it capitalism) is responsible for 
the great material wealth we enjoy 
today and replacing it with some 
sort of “planned economy” (planning 
economies will likely turn out to be 
about the same as planning the weath- 
er, he once noted) will only make us 


all poorer, not richer. This from the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, January 14, 
1935: 


“We owe to it (capitalism) almost 
everything that passes under the gen- 
eral name of civilization today. The 
extraordinary progress of the world 
since the Middle Ages has not been 
due to the mere expenditure of human 
energy, nor even to the flights of 
human genius, for men had worked 
hard since the remotest times, and 
some of them had been of surpassing 
intellect. No, it has been due to the 
accumulation of capital. 

“That accumulation permitted labor 
to be organized economically and on 


.a large scale, and thus greatly en- 


hanced its productiveness. It provided 
the machinery that gradually dimin- 
ished human drudgery, and liberated 
the spirit of the worker, who had 
formerly been almost indistinguishable 
from a mule. Most of all, it made 
possible a longer and better prepara- 
tion for work, so that every art and 
handicraft greatly widened its scope 
and range, and multitudes of new 
and highly complicated crafts came 
in.” 

Unlike the “liberals” of our time, 
Mencken was a consistent champion 
of free speech, ready to defend this 
right not only for those with whom 
he was in agreement but also those 
whose ideas he believed to be inane 
and disgusting. Nor did Mencken 
ever suggest calling in the police to 
inflict his ideas on others; he believed 
it was every man’s right to say what 
he pleased, but that no man had the 
right to force himself on others. 

This is how he explained his con- 
cept of free speech. “I have,” he 
said, “the perfect right to criticise, 
say, the Catholic Church. But I do 
not,” he continued, “have any right 
to stand on the steps of a church 
after Mass and harangue the wor- 
shippers as they depart. This is an 
unwarranted invasion of an individ- 
ual’s privacy.” Were he alive today 

(Continued on page 19) 








Over There From Here 
(Continued from page 2) 


little automobiles, but the East Ber- 
liners seem to have no taste or zest 
for life. 


Except for the young people. They 
laugh, they hold hands, a pretty 
blonde wears tight purple toreador 
slacks. Their enthusiasm contrasts 
sharply with the apathy of the older 
people in their rather shabby drab 
suits and dresses. 


One Thursday afternoon I boarded 
a streetcar in East Berlin and as the 
car trundled along at no more than 
five miles per hour (if it had gone 
any faster, it would have disinte- 
grated), I examined the people riding 
home from work. Hardly a word was 
uttered. Their faces were without ex- 
pression. Their hands hung down at 
their sides. Resignation was etched in 
every line of their bodies. 


In 1953 the people of East Berlin 
fought with their bare hands against 
the Russians and East German police 
in a display of heroism only surpassed 
perhaps by that of the Hungarians in 
Budapest three years later. On August 
13 of this year when the border be- 
tween East and West Berlin was 
closed and the construction of the 
Chinese Wall begun, no one demon- 
strated. 

Here, I believe, is the most signifi- 
cant evidence that the East German 
Communist government has appar- 
ently broken the will of the people 
and that the education program of 
Walter Ulbricht and the other East 
German Communists directed at the 
young people has been successful. 

Many of the Vopos (Volkspolizei) 
along the Wall are young men, several 
still in their teens. They shoot at coun- 
trymen fleeing across the wall and 
canal. They fire at West Berliners try- 
ing to help escapees to safety. Why? 
Because they have been conditioned 
to think of themselves as Communists 
and not as Germans. Only in this con- 
text can the seemingly barbaric action 
of the Vopos be understood. 

On that Thursday afternoon I 
walked deeper and deeper into East 
Berlin. There was no difficulty about 
crossing the border at Friedrichstrasse 
(nicknamed Jack Paar Strasse by 
American GI’s). The guards in their 
green uniforms with their gray guns 
were most polite. 

There are still many broken and 
shattered buildings in East Berlin in 
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vivid contrast to West Berlin where 
the Germans have exhibited an almost 
compulsive determination to rebuild. 
Even .on famous Stalinalle, with its 
high apartment buildings and modern 
stores, tiles have fallen from the walls 
but have not been replaced by an 
apathetic Communist government. 
Weeds grow between the feet of the 
statue of Joseph Stalin at the begin- 
ning of the avenue. 

I walked several miles into East 
Berlin always turning to the West un- 
til at last I came into view of the 
Wall. East Berliners huddled in small 
groups staring West. They whispered 
among themselves or remained silent. 
Only small boys approached the Wall 
to taunt the guards who ordered them 
back. 

By then it was almost 4 p.m. and 
being a little hungry and tired, I en- 
tered the Restaurant Bukarest (state- 
owned) near Alexanderplatz. There I 
seated myself among a clientele almost 
exclusively feminine and over 50 and 
ordered a ham omelette and iced cof- 
fee. There were two empty seats at 
my table and within a few minutes 
they were occupied by two young girls 
—both dressed in the green uniform 
of the Volkspolizei and both, as I 
soon learned, Communists. 

They were quite pleasant and did 
not seem surprised to learn that I was 
an American and that I was not a 
Communist (I described myself, in 
my rather elementary German, as a 
capitalist). The older girl, who was 
20, was married and had been with 
the police for about a year. The 
younger girl, who was 19, was not 
married and had been a policewoman 
for about a year and a half. 

They conducted traffic, they ex- 
plained, and did not carry guns. The 
younger girl, however, wore a medal 
which I learned she had earned for 
marksmanship. 

“For sport only,” she assured me. 

They stated that there was much to 
do at night in East Berlin—the opera, 
the theater and so on. They shrugged 
when I asked them about the Wall. 
They had no relatives in West Berlin. 

“West Berlin is rich,” I commented. 

“So is East Berlin,” replied the older 
girl very quickly as she dipped into 
her piece of cake and ice cream. For 
you perhaps, I thought. They smiled 
as I left and I understood once again 
how effective Mr. Ulbricht apparently 
has been. 

West Germany has become a vital 


part of NATO and it is clearly the 
task of the United States to maintain 
an armed German Federal Republic. 
Any major concession regarding West 
Berlin, of course, will seriously damage 
German confidence in the U.S. and 
will lead, eventually, to a less reso- 
lute and vigilant West Germany. 
FRANCE 

Five years ago, I lived in Paris as a 
student and I looked forward eagerly 
to seeing this most beautiful city once 
again. I found it much changed, more 
crowded, more prosperous, more 
odoriferous, and more of a police state 
than I would have believed possible. 

I saw more police, with and with- 
out machine guns, than I saw in West 
Berlin. The Algerian question is an 
invisible malaise that hangs in the 
air. Especially on the Left Bank, 
where I stayed, are you aware of the 
tension of the gendarmes and the 
sullenness of the intellectuals and the 
students. There are many North Afri- 
cans in the Latin Quarter on the Left 
Bank and they are daily subjected to 
questioning and arrest by the police. 

One night I watched two police- 
men step into the street in front of 
a car driven by a young North African 
woman. She stopped to avoid hitting 
them and pulled out her papers with- 
out a word. They examined them 
carefully and finally stepped aside 
to let her drive on. 

However, such procedures can be 
defended for bombs explode almost 
nightly in Paris and other metropoli- 
tan cities in France. Government offi- 
cials in both high and low positions 
have been murdered. And, all the 
while, each political faction feeds the 
unrest, using the turbulence to its 
own advantage, always, of course, in 
the name of France. 

French politicians circle like im- 
patient vultures around General De- 
Gaulle, who, contrary to persistent 
reports in this courtry, is neither 
senile nor ill, except for his eyes which 
are badly failing. 

The Right in France, which should 
not, under any circumstances, be 
equated with the Right in this coun- 
try, has given DeGaulle little room 
to maneuver. He must settle the 
problem of Algeria for the economic 


' well-being of the nation and the 


political well-being of the Fifth Re- 
public and himself. No matter what 
he has proposed, DeGaulle has been 
severely criticized by the Right, which 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Television 





How Not to Turn the Other Cheek 


By Caro. BAUMAN 


Jack Paar is certainly not the only 
performer ever unjustly maligned by 
the American press; but it is refresh- 
ing to watch him turn the tables by 
unrestrained counterattacks. 

The wisdom of filming a TV show 
against the backdrop of the Fried- 
richstrasse checkpoint between East 
and West Berlin was ridiculed by 
horrified newspapers, news commen- 
tators, and some Senators and Con- 
gressmen. As Paar so righteously re- 
torts, no one had then seen the films, 
and since their outbursts, all of the 
military officers who were repri- 
manded have been exonerated. 

Jack Paar found out, as did Richard 
Nixon, Bob Taft, and General Walker, 
that the power of the press can be 
tantamount to thought control in this 
country. The enraged Paar, however, 
was not content to make general 
accusations about an_ irresponsible 
press. He seized the opportunity to 
vent his spleen on American jour- 
nalism on his first live show after 
returning from abroad. 

“If you don’t like replies, you can 
turn off your set,” Paar announced 
to his audience. “Tonight you're going 
to have to listen to my side.” 

Late TV viewers were then treated 
to a rare spectacle—a performer with 
an opportunity to disprove charges 
made by the press, and one who did 
not hesitate to use detraction as a 
method of discrediting his attackers. 

The first on his revenge roster was 
the New York Post. “God save us 
from the professional Liberals!” Paar, 
a former “Tractors for Freedom” sup- 
porter, exclaimed. 

Next, the New York Times. To 
make his point more vivid, Paar pic- 
torially described the quality of ad- 
vertising in the editorial section of 
the Sunday Times. With the magic of 
TV, of course, Paar did not rely on 
word pictures. Viewers were sub- 
jected to shots of ladies’ undergar- 
ment advertisements, in progressively 
more embarrassing stages, so that 
Paar could be satisfied that he had 
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proved the Times was not the “re- 
spectable” newspaper it claimed to be. 

But his most graphic attempt at 
ridicule was to present “The Poop- 
litzer Prize,” a shiny new shovel, to 
the editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
The Tribune was especially distasteful 
to Paar, because it had printed an 
unfavorable cartoon about him shortly 
after the Berlin incident, and had 
never printed word of the actual 
show and Paar’s general acquittal. He 
urged readers to write Don Maxwell, 
managing editor of the Tribune, de- 
manding a retraction. Maxwell is 
now a standing joke on the show. 

Ironically, Paar admits to having 
been a good friend of Maxwell's 
prior to the Berlin incident. This fact 
has had no restraining effect upon his 
accusations. The only reply printed 
in the Tribune thus far has been a 
short editorial welcoming letters and 
post cards from readers who have 
suggestions or criticisms. No mention 
was made of Paar or the Berlin show. 

Hugh Downs, who has been Jack 
Paar’s announcer almost from the be- 
ginning, was offered $10,000 for his 
story about “What Jack Paar is Really 
Like,” by the Chicago Tribune. Paar, 
of course, makes this sound like a 
cardinal crime by charging that the 
deal was to use Downs’ name on a 
ghost-written article. No doubt every 
newspaper and magazine in the coun- 
try would be willing to pay that much 
for such an inside story on Paar, 
but the Tribune offer would have 
amounted only to a re-write of Downs’ 
story, or an “as told to” type of 
arrangement. 

No matter how one feels about 
Paar and his kind of entertainment, 
it is hard not to sympathize with him 
after the press so victimized him. The 
spectacle of Senator Mansfield, the 
Majority Leader making speeches in 
the Senate chamber and _ inserting 
articles in the Congressional Record 
blasting Paar for the Berlin show 
even before it was broadcast here, 
would certainly shake the average 
American’s faith in Members of Con- 
gress, 


Paar is performing a service by 
lampooning the American press and 
by ridiculing our unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of its “devotion” to truth. 
If, besides clearing his own name, 
he plants the seeds of skepticism of 
newspapers in his viewers’ minds, 
then his indignant rantings will have 
been worthwhile. 

Moise Tshombe, described by the 
press as “a tool of Belgian interests 
and white mercenaries,” might also 
profit from a chance to disprove this 





unfair characterization by American 
journalists. The reliability of even 
straight news reporting was given a 
slap by Paar when he read the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch recounting in 
detail the meeting of Dag Hammar- 
skjold and the Katanga leader at 
Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, when the 
U.N. Secretary-General was already 
dead in a plane crash. That most 
highly respected newspapers printed 
a news story which was pure fabri- 
cation from beginning to end must 
have stunned many Paar viewers. 

In another vivid example, Paar 
placed in front of the cameras photos 
of Liz Taylor printed in different 
newspapers. One showed Miss Taylor 
in a relatively modest dress, being 
shoved through a crowd of excited 
photographers with Eddie Fisher 
directly behind. The next picture: 
same pose, same photographers, same 
Eddie Fisher, but Taylor in a dress 
so revealing that the audience gasped. 
They got the point. 

One cannot help but admire Paar’s 
spunk and bravado in his attacks on 
the press. But his explanation that 
the press is really afraid of TV, hence 
their frenzied attempts to discredit 
Paar, is hardly acceptable. Paar does, 
however, give credit where credit is 
due, and thus thanks conservative 
columnist David Lawrence for his 
“dignified, objective” defense of the 
Paar Berlin show. 

(Continued on nage 17) 








Films 


For Adults. Only 


By KENNETH E. THOMPSON 


The accomplishments of Mr. Wil- 
liam Inge as a writer have always 
been regarded with a certain amount 
of awe by this reviewer, if I have not 
always agreed with his conclusions. 
The same could be said of Mr. Elia 
Kazan, who has directed some of the 
more artistic and sophisticated plays 
and movies of the past decade or so. 
Adding to this essential respect for 
the talents of these two gentlemen 
the fact that their first combined ef- 
fort, Splendor in the Grass, has been 
given a smattering of favorable re- 
views, I tripped off to the local Bijou 
with rather high expectations. 

What a shock. You’ve heard about 
movies that always play at theaters 
with names like the “Pix,” “Art,” and 
“Hippodrome”—you know, the kind 
with big signs in front which say 
“adults only,” for the purpose of 
attracting as many teenagers as pos- 
sible. Well, it was that kind of movie. 

Conjure up the idea of a basically 
salacious theme, a contrived and 
rather unbelievable plot which in- 
cludes (I’m not kidding, really) a 
young love-sick boy’s collapse on the 
gymnasium floor during a basketball 
game, a couple of nervous break- 
downs for his sweetheart, two suicide 
attempts (one of them successful), 
and a two-year hitch at the local 
sanitarium. Add to this a New Year’s 
eve party which makes almost any- 
thing in La Dolce Vita look like a 
scene from Life With Father, a bath- 
tub scene @ la Sophia Loren only this 
time with Natalie Wood (depress- 
ingly emaciated, to be sure), and a 
couple of shots of young lovers in 
action in the front seat of a 1929 
Ford. You've got it now. 

The shattering of expectations, 
however, was not quite total. Having 
seen one or two of Mr. Inge’s crea- 
tions before, it was not difficult to 
anticipate the setting and the mood. 
In this respect there were no sur- 
prises: The Midwest, 1929, sex and 
the small-town citizens’ preoccupation 
with it in spite of a rather harsh and 
grim moral code which puts a gen- 
eral damper on things. 
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The message of the film, predict- 
ably, is that accepted taboos which 
place restrictions on juvenile sexual 
behavior have dealt cruel frustrations 
to innocent girls and boys who, we 
are told, have no more than a natural 
physical attraction for each other. 


What are these frustrations? I’ve 
just been over that, in the process of 
outlining some of the high points of 
the plot for you. Remember? Sui- 
cides, nervous breakdowns,  sanita- 
riums, all that. Yes, now you've got it. 


If the message of Splendor in the 
Grass is to be taken at face value and 
accepted as anything but unbeliev- 
able, then those of us who defend 
any moral standards short of total 
license should hang our heads in 
shame. For Messrs. Inge and Kazan 
have told us quite clearly that the 
consequence of our action is to con- 
demn normal adolescents to a cham- 
ber of horrors. 


The theme of Splendor in the Grass 
has been a stock in trade for both 
Inge and Kazan—as it has been for 
a host of other screenwriters and di- 
rectors. The pity is that frequently 
they have handled this theme with 
a reasonable degree of artfulness, 
good taste and sensitivity. All of 
which makes their failure to do so 
on this occasion the greater evil. 
Bearing in mind that William Inge 
was the author of Come Back Little 
Sheba, Picnic, Bus Stop, and Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs, and that Elia 
Kazan has directed among other films, 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Streetcar 
Named Desire, On the Waterfront, 
East of Eden, and Face in the Crowd, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that their current offering is at best 
an intentional effort to arouse the 
public’s concupiscence with an eye 
toward box office receipts. 

The acting, for the most part, is 
as poor as every other aspect of the 
film. Natalie Wood is Natalie Wood. 
Warren Beatty, the co-star, is appar- 
ently new in Hollywood and likely 
to remain so. One of the few cred- 
ible performances (it’s really  in- 
credible, I suppose, when you ‘con- 
sider that he is playing the bit part 


Over There From Here 
(Continued from page 12) 
continues to cry that Algeria will turn 
Communist if it is severed from 
French control. They decline to un- 
derstand that the General does not 
intend to allow Algeria to separate 
itself completely from French influ- 
ence nor does he plan to hand over 
an economic plum like the Sahara to 
the Algerian rebel government. De- 
Gaulle has been given no choice, 
other than capitulation to an intran- 
sigent minority, but to discipline the 

Far Right in France. 

What will happen when DeGaulle 
resigns or is voted out or, even, is 
assassinated? Almost every one with 
whom I talked mentioned revolution 
as a very real possibility, shrugging 
fatalistically and characteristically as 
he uttered the word. 

“But is there no one respected 
enough to succeed DeGaulle?” I 
asked a reporter for Le Figaro. 

He shook his head. “The old faces 
are too familiar,” he replied, “and the 
new faces are not familiar enough.” 

Great Britain . . . West Germany 
... France . . . our three most im- 
portant allies, not only in Europe, but 
in the world. They are strong and 
grow stronger, despite certain diffi- 
culties, every day. They acknowledge 
our economic and military superiority 
but are slow to look to us for lead- 
ership as speeches continue to serve 
for decisions by United States lead- 
ers. Western Europe is indispensable 
to the United States and must remain 
our ally, whatever the cost, regardless 
of any affront that might be tendered 
the uncommitted or committed “neu- 
trals.” And any discussion of Europe 
these days always begins and ends 
with the city 110 miles behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

West Berlin is the cornerstone of 
Western Europe. If Berlin goes, then 
West Germany will go, then NATO, 
then Europe, then the United States 
and with us, the world. 





of a puritanical minister) is turned 
in by the author himself, William 
Inge. 

If Splendor in the Grass is an ac- 
ceptable vehicle for judging the rela- 
tive aptitudes of Mr. Inge in the fields 


of writing and acting, I should like 


to recommend that he give up the 
former for the latter. And for Mr. 
Kazan? Perhaps next month a screen 
test. 
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BOOKS 


A Look Into the Future 


REVOLT ON THE CAMPUS, by M. 
Stanton Evans. (Regnery, $4.95). 


By RoBert RITCHIE 


Twenty-six years ago there appeared 
a book entitled Revolt on the Campus, 
by James Wechsler, an articulate 
young crusader for the left, who is 
now editor of the New York Post. 
The book’s message was an historic 
one, for in the work the author de- 
scribed the forces in full swing on 
the college campuses, and the per- 
sonalities who would later guide the 
destiny of America. The political 
movements, of course, of which Mr. 
Wechsler wrote were those of the 
New Deal era, the proletarian thirties. 
The progenitors which he mentions 
are, in general, the keepers of modern- 
day Liberalism. 


This month a book with the iden- 
tical title comes to the fore. Its 
author is M. Stanton Evans, a young 
Midwestern editor. The message may 
be an historic one, for in the work he 
describes the forces on the present- 
day college campuses, and the person- 
alities who may very well be guiding 
our nation’s destiny in the next twenty 
years. The forces which Mr. Evans 
describes are those of the restless 
sixties, and the activists he mentions 
may be well the keepers of a reinvig- 
orated conservatism. 


For the past fifteen years there 
have been scores of philosophical 
works which, in one way or another, 
have championed conservative prin- 
ciples and at times, been scathing in- 
dictments of the prevailing academic 
order. 


In 1944 F. A. Hayek in his Road 
to Serfdom sounded the tocsin against 
the dangers of governmental plan- 
ning, and with great foresight pre- 
dicted the sorry state of things that 
would result economically in Britain 
and America. 


Four years later Richard M. 
Weaver, an English professor at the 
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University of Chicago, hit the aca- 
demic scene with Ideas Have Conse- 
quences, a ringing statement of moral 
philosophy from the conservative 
viewpoint. 

A year later poet-historian Peter 
Viereck in Conservatism Revisited 
appealed to his intellectual brethren 
to re-examine the principles of Ed- 
mund Burke and urged liberals and 
conservatives to close ranks to combat 
communism, 


In 1953 Russell Kirk hurled a dra- 
matic challenge at his ideological ad- 
with The Conservative 
Mind, a collection of neatly rounded 


versaries 


essays on great conservative thinkers. 
Mr. Kirk defined what conservatism 
is and raised a standard to which the 
responsible conservative could repair. 
That same year Robert A. Nisbet, a 
sociology professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, created a minor 
sensation with The Quest for Commu- 
nity, a readable and penetrating study 
of the moral crisis of man, answering 
many of the questions pointedly raised 
but erroneously answered by David 
Riesman and company. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
works, young conservatives have had 
though _lesser- 
known, works to add to their ever- 
expanding libraries on conservative 
thought—Eric Voegelin’s New Science 
of Politics, Erik von Kuehnelt-Led- 
dihn’s Liberty or Equality, Wilhelm 
Roepke’s A Humane Economy, Peter 
J. Stanlis’ Edmund Burke and the Nat- 
ural Law, Leo Strauss’ Natural Right 
and History, and Eliseo Vivas’ The 
Moral Life and the Ethical Life. 


Revolt on the Campus is not a book 
of the above-mentioned class; i.e., it 
is not a philosophical treatise. It is 
in a class all its own, a book worthy 
of consideration, worthy of being in- 
cluded in any collection of conserva- 
tive works. It is a hard-hitting jour- 
nalistic account of, as well as an 
apologia for, the current resurgence 
of the right on college campuses in 


many monumental, 


America. It is part chronicle, part 
philosophical treatise, part Who's 
Who in the junior right wing. 


This short book is an exciting 
account of the young intellectuals who 
operate the Intercollegiate Society of 
Individualists, of the young_politi- 
cians who engineered the “Goldwater 
boomlet” at the 1960 Republican Na- 
tional Convention, of the young 
activists who founded the Young 
Americans for Freedom, of the young 
reformers who have sought to correct 
the state of representation within the 
U.S. National Student Association, of 
the young advocates of the National 
Student Loyalty Oath, of the many 
forces within the Young Republicans. 


Revolt on the Campus is an account 
of the trials and tribulations (many 
of which seem rather petty) of stu- 
dents who have crossed academic 
swords with their professors, of a vig- 
orous generation of political-minded 
young people who are dedicated to 
installing a man at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue who will share their philos- 
ophy. 

Now, who are these young people? 
Are they really “conservative”? How 
large is this force? And what are its 
ideological underpinnings, if any? 


There is certainly no person better 
qualified to write this fascinating 
chronicle than M. Stanton Evans. For 
Mr. Evans, twenty-seven-year-old edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis News, is part 
of this movement, and is one of its 
leaders. 


Recounting his personal experi- 
ences at Yale, Mr. Evans takes the 
reader on a carefully guided Cook’s 
Tour of the young conservative renais- 
sance. He attributes the “swing to 
the right” not only to a reaction | 
against the “liberal-statist” philosophy 
of the Academe, but against the value- 
less, atheistic theorums which he 
maintains are part and parcel of the 
ruling order, as well as a return to 
old, tried and true values, conserva- 
tive values as Mr. Evans choses to 
label them. 


By far the most arresting chapter is 
that entitled “The Intellectuals,” and 
it is with this chapter that the re- 
viewer shall concern himself. 

Mr. Evans, while taking up the 
cudgels against the Liberal philosophy 
and Liberals—both of which he defines 
only in part, and equates with rela- 
tivism, atheism, and _ collectivism— 
delineates what he believes is the con- 
servative position and what the young 
conservative believes. 

Today’s young conservative, he 
writes, “may be, and generally is, a 
moralist, a libertarian, a free-market 
economist, ‘a [little r] republican, and 
an anti-communist, consecutively and 
simultaneously.” 

In Mr. Evans’ intellectual lexicon, 
the young conservative ‘believes: 


« that the universe is ruled by God, 
whose laws of faith and ethic behavior 
govern all aspects of human life; 

¢ that strict constitutionalism is the 
best guarantee of freedom; 

* that because the principal end of 


man is to shape his volition to the will 
of God, no man should distort or 
oppress another’s will; 

¢ that ours is a transcendant moral 
order; 

*that men’s freedom is being 
stolen away through the instrumen- 
tality of the State, intruding upon 
economic life; 

¢ that international communism is 
the paramount danger and that it 
must be destroyed if civilization is 
to survive. 


When analyzing the ideological un- 
derpinnings of the right-wing surge 
and defining the conservative posi- 
tion, Mr. Evans, at the same time, 
reveals where he himself stands. 

He correctly identifies the groups 
or ideological clusters which rally 
under the banner of “conservatism.” 
All conservatives are right-wingers, 
but not all right-wingers are conserva- 
tive. Much of that comprising the 
right wing is libertarian, or nineteenth- 
century liberal. 


Something More Permanent 


THE FUTURE OF MAN, by P. B. 
Medawar (Mentor Paperback, 
50¢) 


By Gary G. REIBSAMEN 


As an attempt to popularize genet- 
ics, The Future of Man does not suc- 
ceed beyond its grossly deceptive title 
and attractive, color-splashed cover; 
as a sounding board for genetical 
consequences of social actions and 
conventions, it is both timely and thor- 
ough. The collection of lectures lurk- 
ing behind the cover are hardly regu- 
lar fare for anyone unversed in less 
than the essentials of genetics, demo- 
graphics, sociology, biology and pos- 
sibly anthropology. They were in- 
tended for and originally delivered to 
a professional audience in the winter 
of 1959 as a facet of the British 
Broadcasting Company’s Reith Lec- 
turership series. 

Be that as it may, Nobel Prize- 
winning British biologist P. B. Meda- 
war effectively covers a lot of territory 
in little space as he genetically probes 
subjects like mankind’s general level 
of intelligence (Is it beginning to 
sink into a backslide?) and modern 
medicine’s role in prolonging life 
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(Could survival of the fittest work 
in reverse?) . He discusses the possible 
upshots of today’s birth control on 
future generations (Will a decline in 
human fertility place man on the road 
to extinction?), all the time skillfully 
guiding the reader in and out, above 
and around genes and chromosomes. 
Thankfully, he has removed the ref- 
erences and aside remarks from the 
text itself and thoughtfully compiled 
them in a section at the end, com- 
prising nearly one-fourth of the book. 

Genetics isn’t simple—even to genet- 
icists. | Usually, situations which 
appear to obey simple mendelian 
rules are not representative. And if 
they are, they generally “read like a 
doctor's case book.” There is too 
great a tendency, says Medawar, to 
consider polygenic inheritance “as if 
it were elementary mendelism scored 
for a full symphony orchestra.” There 
are too many exceptions, inexplicable 
phenomena and _yet-to-be-discovered 
regularities for this to be so, he main- 
tains. “We [geneticists] are not en- 
titled by our present knowledge to 
put a genetical construction upon the 
rise and fall of nations.” 

He doesn’t either. In his lecture 
essays he carefully and methodically 





As a_ libertarian-conservative he 
builds his philosophy upon the foun- 
dation of tenets shared by both the 
libertarian and conservative—distrust 
of abstract social schemes, belief in 
private property, decentralized gov- 
ernments, anti-communism. 

He repudiates the Ayn Rand school 
of “objectivism,” which has been 
erroneously termed conservative, as 
an explicitly anti-religious philosophy 
which elevates self-interest to the 
cardinal principle of life. This ethic, 
he maintains, supplies a morality 
which many libertarians deem com- 
patible with the economics of Ludwig 
von Mises. 


In the chapter on the young in- 
tellectual leaders, Mr. Evans lists 
scores of outstanding young scholars, 
journalists, and publicists who make 
up this conglomerate political force, 
a force which Senator Barry Gold- 
water, inside the dust jacket, predicts 
will be the guiding force of the na- 
tion twenty years hence. 





lays out the pros and cons of one 
genetical consequence after another, 
relates these to social habits, and then 
reasons it out within the confines he 
himself has set. The technical lan- 
guage and phraseology is sometimes 
complicated, as it must be to docu- 
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ment properly a statement in the eyes 
of science. But armed with a genuine 
interest in the eons-from-now effects 
that genetics might have on homo 
sapiens, one would find it worth his 
time to cull the technical material for 
some of the concepts and _ theories 
which have been advanced in scien- 
tific corners over the years in this 
connection. 

Unfortunately, though, the author’s 
conclusions are meager. Still, the 
ideas and possibilities that he reviews 
in passing are exciting and worth- 
while, if not as vital and immediate 
as communism or fallout shelters. 
And, undoubtedly, they will be more 
lasting than either. 
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Genius Inside a Cyclone 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Finis 
Farr. (Scribner's, $5.95). 


By Caro. BAUMAN 


The controversial American archi- 
tect, Frank Lloyd Wright, enjoyed a 
renown approaching reverence dur- 
ing the last decades of his life. His 
last masterwork was the oft-pictured 
Guggenheim Museum in New York 
City—a windowless, spherical, tilting 
blaze of blinding white serving as the 
setting for modern works of art. 


Wright and his work are now given 
a sympathetic review in a biography 
by Finis Farr, which first appeared 
in a different form as a series in the 
Saturday Evening Post. In this Farr- 
Wright biography, the lay reader is 
given a Wright’s-eye view of contem- 
porary American architecture, rather 
than a searching exposé of the artist. 
Re-tracing Wright’s plain, Midwestern 
upbringing, Farr takes great care in 
threading together every possible boy- 
hood influence on Wright's art. 


Much is made of the fact that 
Wright’s mother gave him a set of 
Froebel blocks which could be used 
to construct buildings from the basic 
shapes of the cube, the sphere and 
the cone. Wright himself is said to 
have attributed his feeling of plas- 
ticity to these childhood toys. The 
blocks were certainly a more likely 
influence on his career than the fact 
that during her pregnancy his mother 
studied pictures of great cathedrals 
hoping her son would become an 
architect. 


What may be somewhat surprising 
to the reader under thirty is that 
Wright found a market for the pro- 
gressive style residences he was de- 
signing as early as 1893—a remarkable 
fact when one considers the predom- 
inantly Victorian tastes in architecture 


during that period. 


He considered most American 
architecture useless and stupid, and 
even in later years arrogantly depre- 
cated the work of his associates with 
majestic disdain. As Farr points out, 
however, Wright usually had a 
twinkle in his eye when indulging 
in particularly violent bombastics— 
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which, of course, was not noted in 
newspaper accounts of his broadsides. 


Whether or not one agrees with 
his theories about architecture, there 
is no denying Wright's influence on 
American art. He worked at full 
capacity for most of his nearly ninety 
years until his death in 1959, always 
anticipating that his greatest work 
would be his next. Feted by his 
associates and his clients alike, Wright 
lived to reap the rewards of a daily 
and self-consuming dedication to work. 
He died in the company of admiring 
student-apprentices at his winter home 
in Arizona, Taliesin West. 


This biography is not without a 
touch of tragedy and drama, since 
the personal life of Frank Lloyd 
Wright was, like that of so many 
artists, turbulent, unorthodox and 
mercilessly publicized. Wright lived 
surrounded by the finest in food, fur- 
nishings and servants, tickets to the 
theater and fine clothes for his six 
children. But, despite generous fees 
from grateful clients, even in the early 
years of his career, Wright was con- 
stantly in debt. He precipitated a 
series of tragedies: his desertion of 
his wife Catherine; elopement with the 
wife of one his clients; her murder 
at the hands of a berserk servant at 
his home in Wisconsin, Taliesin East; 
his eventual divorce from Catherine 
and marriage to Miriam Noel, self- 
seeking and unbalanced divorcee; 
and his final marriage to the Russian- 
born Olgivanna. All these unhappy 
events are part of the “Time of 
Trouble” as Farr calls one his longest 
chapters. 


Yet none of this personal tragedy 
seemed to affect Wright’s talents. Dis- 
couragement only brought introspec- 
tion and more ingenious designs. 
Taliesin, so called from the Welsh 
word meaning “Shining Brow,” burned 
to the ground twice and Wright re- 
built it, making it more beautiful and 
more spacious each time. He designed 
and built the famous Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo in 1915, which survived a 
violent earthquake without damage 
due to its unique construction and is 
still intact, while living with the im- 
possible and neurotic Miriam Noel. 


Wright’s work was individualistic 
in its conception. He deplored what 
he called “boxes” which served as 
houses for low-income Americans. He 
distrusted government, bureaucrats 
and committees, and ridiculed most 
of the Federal buildings in Wash- 
ington. Some of his finest examples 
are private residences, not public 
buildings, since he found it almost im- 
possible to work under government 
contract with its constraining effect 
upon design. Most stories about his 
treatment of clients are exaggerated 
but it is true that his clients had to be 
devoted admirers, and they dared not 
make suggestions contrary to Wright’s 
conception of the building. 


His credo was Nature, and he told 
his students at Taliesin that “There 
must be no conflict between archi- 
tecture and Nature. A building should 
conform to the contour of its sur- 
roundings.” 


When he died, he left more than 
700 buildings with the unmistakable 
Wright trademark, and hundreds of 
bold and daring projects in his folio. 


It is a tribute to Twentieth Century 
America that she could produce a 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Whether or not 
he overestimated himself when he 
said “I intend to be the greatest archi- 
tect who ever lived,” America can 


surely call him her best. 





TELEVISION 
(Continued from page 13) 


Even the most confirmed Paar 
lover must have been a little repulsed, 
though, when Jack tore into a syn- 
dicated columnist, formerly his friend, 
accusing the columnist of unfaithful- 
ness to his wife. This was too much 
even for the agreeable Hugh Downs, 
who rose to the writer’s defense. 


The Paar era in TV has been pro- 
vocative with the Berlin episode an 
appropriate climax. His retirement 
from the late evening program at the 
end of March has been announced 
by NBC, with the prospect of an- 
other Paar program at an earlier 
time. It is doubtful that Paar will 
be able to sustain comparable audi- 
ence interest with a show designed 
for family viewing, when children 
have not yet gone to bed. Still, know- 
ing Jack Paar, it is safe to presume 
he is trying to find a way. And he 
probably will. 
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Letters to 


Needed: A Motto 


Dear Sir: 


As a college student from ’53 to ’57 
at Oklahoma State I fought the battle 
and have seen open conservative 
thought come a long way in a few 
years. I was very active in the Mid- 
West with YR’s at many levels and 
several states. Also I was active 
with ISI. 


We must sell conservatism. Many 
people still regard us as radicals. They 
listen to us, read our publications, 
attend our various organizations and 
they see us fighting a battle of re- 
trenchment. Many of them feel that 
our position is completely unbending 
and that we are not alert to the world 
of today. We must change this view 
that prevails at a time when conserv- 
atism is at an all-time high. 


We must create and sell ideas that 
allow maximum freedom of the indi- 
vidual but still cure the problems of 
this age. We need an aggressive new 
policy on taxation. The current tax 
laws are the real root of many of the 
slum areas. Yet we say very little in 
this field. Many of our good conserva- 
tives do not believe in Government 
Aid except where it applies to them, 
their business, their community, etc. 
We need a motto similar to the one 
that Outdoor Life magazine has 
printed: The Game Law Violator is 
a Thief. 


We must also avoid conservative 
government that is sold at the expense 
of the individual. We have some 
among us who are so zealous for con- 
servatism that they will sell their per- 
sonal principles to promote conserv- 
atism or another person of like kind. 
These people are destroying the very 
thing that a conservative government 
sets out to protect. 


I would suggest close study with 
organizations like the American Free 
Enterprise Assn., Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, American Institute 
for Economic Research, and there are 
many others. We have something to 
sell to people and we have a demand. 
We must merchandise our wares taste- 
fully, dynamically, and to the broad- 
est possible market of consumers. 


John D. Farr 
Dallas, Texas 


the Editor 


Attention Polly Ad!er 
Dear Sir: 


I found Lee Edwards’ cotumn in 
the Sept. issue of NG quite interest- 
ing and enjoyable. 

In discussing the failure of the 
Administration’s Foreign Aid Bill, Mr. 
Edwards’ makes the following obser- 
vation: “It failed. Why? Because the 
voters made it clear . . . that they 
wanted no part of a massive long 
range plan of aid to countries which 
play the part of prostitutes, loving us 
only as long as we pay them to love 


” 


us. 


I submit that Mr. Edwards is gratu- 
itously giving these countries more 
credit than they deserve since they, 
unlike prostitutes, accept aid, but 
give nothing in return, not even grati- 
tude. In fact, to analogize between 
the behavior of these countries and 
prostitutes is to do a disservice to 
prostitutes. 

Sylvester J. Brady, Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Who’s Fault Is Inflation? 
Dear Sir: 


I have no more desire for ‘statism’ 
to be extended than do you and your 
staff of writers. However, I have no 
more desire to be classified as a con- 
servative in our time than to be called 
a liberal. Too often I find that the 
liberal is too liberal with other peo- 
ple’s rights, and earned income, while 
most conservatives want to conserve 
the right of special interests to use 
legislation and the power of govern- 
ment to perpetuate their legalized 
thefts. 


The point I wish to make is that 
Mr. Robert M. Thornton [in the Sep- 
tember issue of NG] is wrong in say- 
ing that the federal government is the 
culprit in inflation by controlling the 
increase in the supply of money and 
credit. By the Constitution of The 
United States, Congress is supposed 
to control the issue of money and 
regulation of the value thereof. It does 
not do this, and has not done so since 
the right to legally counterfeit was 
given to the fourteen hundred. com- 
mercial banks and_ their privately 
owned clearing house, the Federal 


Reserve System, just before the First 
World War. 


I believe that a careful check of 
the facts will prove that in a quarter 
of a century before 1939 that the 
assets of this private corporation went 
from a few million dollars to more 
than forty billion dollars. 


I recommend that your readers 
study the chapters on money in Henry 
George’s “The Science of Political 
Economy” and they will have about 
as clear a concept of what money is 
and what it does and why it does 
as there is in print. 


. . . It is interesting to read the 
articles that appear regularly in all of 
the libertarian press that tell us how 
horrible statism is, how it grows con- 
stantly, fed on its own power, and 
where it will ultimately lead us. But 
I wait patiently for these brilliant 
writers, and the philosophers that they 
mention so often, to do one-tenth as 
much toward pointing basic practical 
solutions as did Henry George, in his 
great book on land rents for public 
revenue, as Hartwick, a little known 
but very far sighted student of our 
monetary system, or even as Louis 
Kelso in his awareness of the dangers 
of capital concentration as technology 
displaces a larger percentage of the 
labor force. 


I did not start this to write you 
either an essay or a sermon, but I 
think that a dozen of either could be 
written on the “Innocent Roads To 
Statism,” each showing how many of 
the things that we daily consider the 
very bulwarks of free enterprise are 
driving us surely toward a stronger 
demand from those that suffer un- 
justly from them for government in- 
tervention for relief. 


. . . How many of your members 
will take a close look at the company 
they now or will work for to see 
whether it is an asset or liability to 
the cause of freedom that they cherish 
so strongly? Can’t business give a fair 
product, for a fair price, without 
deceiving or misleading, or using leg- 
islative advantage to restrict competi- 
tion, maintain monopolies, or manipu- 
late equities? I believe it can and at 
the same time promote and support 
individual responsibility. For nothing 
else will save us from domination by 
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others as much as the desire, the 
right, and the means for the individual 
to be responsible for himself and his 
family. 

W. L. Manning 

New Braunfels, Texas 


Young Democrat Protests 


Dear Sir: 


This letter is with regard to your 
article, “The Isolated Elite of NSA,” 
by Mr. Howard Phillips, which ap- 
pears in the August Issue of The 
New Guard. 


In that article I am named as one 
receiving a “manifesto” from Mr. Al 
Haber of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. While this may be 
true, I neither requested such mail, 
nor to the best of my recollection did 
I ever receive it. 


Specifically, however, I am appalled 





H. L. MENCKEN 
(Continued from page 11) 


when labor unions enjoy special priv- 
ileges, he might use this example: 
men have the right, as individuals 
or members of a group, to refuse to 
work for an employer who does not 
offer them the wages and working 
conditions they desire. But they do 
NOT have the right to employ, with 
little fear of arrest, such tactics as 
picketing, intimidations, threats and 
assaults and secondary boycotting in 
the attempt to keep others from work- 
ing and force the employer to come 
to terms. 


Perhaps Henry Mencken best de- 
serves to be remembered as an enemy 
of quacks, wherever and whenever 
found. This is what we lack today, 
for although the prohibitionists no 
longer annoy us, we have the bureau- 
crats and the professional do-gooders. 
What little criticism is directed 
towards such frauds is usually in a 
manner so angry that one is repulsed 
or so wishy-washy that one is dis- 
gusted. What we need so desperately 
is a Mencken to wield his bludgeon 
in a delightful manner and show up 
the current crop of quacks for what 
they really are: “the common enemy 
of all honest, industrious and decent 


” 


men. 
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at the inventiveness of the article 
which alleges that “each of these per- 
sons is well known for the part he has 
played in organizations of the far 
left.” 


I am not a member, nor have I had 
any part in, any of the organizations 
which Mr. Phillips proceeds to men- 
tion; nor have I ever been to San 
Francisco. 


For the edification of Mr. Phillips, 
I am a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Democratic Party 
only, and I am an officer in the United 
States Army (Infantry) Reserve. I am 
at a loss to discover which of these 
are meant by the reference to “organi- 
zations of the far left.” 


Such reporting as that by Mr. Phil- 
lips is more than inaccurate; it is irre- 
sponsible, malicious and inexcusable. 


Gene Theroux 
College Director 
Democratic National 
Committee 
Washington, D. C. 


Concerning Advance 
Dear Sir: 


It has come to my attention that 
there is some confusion concerning the 
relation between the Harvard Young 
Republican Club and a magazine, 
Advance, published at Harvard. To 
clear up this matter, may I direct you 
and your readers to the club minutes 
for Nov. 22, 1960: 


“Resolved: that the HYRC dis- 
claim and disavow any official 
connection with any group pub- 
lishing or acting under the name 
Republican. . . . 

that, in the light of the past 
month’s elections, the HYRC calls 
upon all who call themselves Re- 
publicans to work within the 
party framework to build up the 
party for future elections.” 


This motion passed by a vote of 5 to 1. 
Richard Derham, 
Recording Secretary 
Harvard Young 
Republican Club 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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